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Why GAO Did This Study 

According to Census data, more 
than 12 million adults in the 
United States report they do not 
speak English well or at all. 
Proficiency in reading, writing, 
speaking, and understanding the 
English language appears to be 
linked to multiple dimensions of 
adult life in the United States, 
including financial literacy — the 
ability to make informed 
judgments and take effective 
actions regarding the current and 
future use and management of 
money. 

The Credit Card Accountability, 
Responsibility and Disclosure Act 
of 2009 mandated GAO to 
examine the relationship between 
fluency in the English language 
and financial literacy. 

Responding to this mandate, this 
report examines the extent, if 
any, to which individuals with 
limited English proficiency are 
impeded in their financial literacy 
and conduct of financial affairs. 
To address this objective, GAO 
conducted a literature review of 
relevant studies, reports, and 
surveys, and conducted 
interviews at federal, nonprofit, 
and private entities that address 
financial literacy issues and serve 
people with limited English 
proficiency. GAO also conducted 
a series of focus groups with 
consumers and with staff at 
community and financial 
organizations. 

GAO makes no recommendations 
in this report. 



View GAO-10-518 or key components. 

For more information, contact Alicia Puente 
Cackley at (202) 512-8678 or 
cackieya @ gao . gov. 



What GAO Found 

Staff at governmental, nongovernmental, and private organizations that work 
with non-English speaking populations consistently told us that, in their 
experience, a lack of proficiency in English can create significant barriers to 
financial literacy and to conducting everyday financial affairs. For example, 
service providers and consumers with limited English proficiency told us that 
because most financial documents are available only in English, individuals 
with limited English proficiency can face challenges completing account 
applications, understanding contracts, and resolving problems, such as 
erroneous bills. In addition, financial education materials — such as print 
material, Web sites, broadcast media, and classroom curricula — are not 
always available in languages other than English and, in some cases, Spanish. 
Further, information and documents related to financial products tend to be 
very complex and can use language confusing even to native English speakers. 
In some cases, written financial materials are provided in other languages, but 
the translation may not be clear if it is not written using colloquial or 
culturally appropriate language. Interpretation (oral translation) can also be 
of limited usefulness if the interpreter does not fully understand or is not able 
to explain the material, a problem exacerbated by the fact that adults with 
limited English proficiency often receive assistance from their minor children. 

Many factors other than language also influence the financial literacy of 
individuals with limited English proficiency. For example, immigrants may 
lack familiarity with the U.S. financial system and its products, which can 
differ greatly from those in their native countries. Cultural differences can 
also play a role in financial literacy because different populations have 
dissimilar norms, attitudes, and experiences related to managing money. For 
instance, in some cultures carrying debt is viewed negatively, which may deter 
immigrants from such cultures from taking loans to purchase homes or cars 
and building credit histories. In addition, some studies have reported a 
correlation between financial literacy and levels of income and education. As 
a result of these issues, some service providers and advocates suggested that 
efforts to improve the financial literacy of people with limited English 
proficiency go beyond translation and also address underlying cultural and 
socioeconomic factors. 

Evidence suggests that people with limited English proficiency are less likely 
than the U.S. population as a whole to have accounts at banks and other 
mainstream financial institutions. They are also more likely to use alternative 
financial services — such as payday lenders and check-cashing services — that 
often have unfavorable fees, terms, and conditions. Further, the Federal 
Trade Commission and immigrant advocacy organizations have noted that 
some populations with limited English language skills may be more 
susceptible to fraudulent and predatory practices. Several service providers 
we spoke with said that financial education can play an important role in 
helping consumers with limited English proficiency avoid abusive and 
predatory practices. 
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The United States has a highly diverse population representing cultures 
from all over the world. English is not the primary language of many 
people living in the United States, and significant numbers have limited 
English proficiency — that is, a limited ability to read, write, speak, or 
understand the English language. For example, according to 2008 Census 
statistics, more than 12 million adults reported that they do not speak 
English well or do not speak English at all. English language ability 
appears to be linked to multiple dimensions of adult life in the United 
States, including civic participation and workforce participation and 
mobility. The ability to speak English can also affect financial literacy — 
the ability to make informed judgments and take effective actions 
regarding the current and future use and management of money. 

The Credit Card Accountability, Responsibility and Disclosure Act of 2009 
mandated GAO to examine the relationship between fluency in the English 
language and financial literacy. 1 This report responds to that mandate by 
examining the extent, if any, to which individuals with limited English 
proficiency are impeded in their financial literacy and conduct of financial 
affairs. To address this objective, we conducted a literature review of 
relevant studies, reports, and surveys. We also conducted interviews at and 
gathered related studies and educational materials from federal agencies, 
including the Federal Trade Commission and Department of the Treasury, 



'Pub. L. No. 111-24, § 513, 123 Stat. 1734, 1765-66 (2009). 
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organizations that serve or advocate for populations with limited English 
proficiency, organizations that provide or support financial literacy and 
education, and financial services institutions. We also held a series of 10 
focus groups, each of which included 5 to 11 participants and addressed the 
barriers that individuals with limited English proficiency may face in 
improving financial literacy and conducting their financial affairs. These 
included two focus groups with individual consumers with limited English 
proficiency who speak Spanish and Vietnamese, respectively, and eight 
focus groups with service providers that included staff from community- 
based organizations, credit unions, credit counseling and financial 
education agencies, large banks, and community banks, all of which serve 
consumers with limited English proficiency. While the information we 
collected from our focus groups and from the organizations we contacted 
provided context on the issues discussed, it is not generalizable to the entire 
populations these groups represented. Further, our work may not have 
addressed all of the different perspectives of the many diverse cultures 
comprised by people with limited English proficiency in the United States. 

We conducted our work from August 2009 to May 2010 in accordance with 
all sections of GAO’s Quality Assurance Framework that are relevant to 
our objective. The framework requires that we plan and perform the 
engagement to obtain sufficient and appropriate evidence to meet our 
stated objective and to discuss any limitations in our work. We believe that 
the information and data obtained, and the analysis conducted, provide a 
reasonable basis for any findings and conclusions in this product. 



Background 



Financial literacy can be described as the ability to use knowledge and 
skills to manage money effectively. It includes the ability to understand 
financial choices, plan for the future, spend wisely, and manage the 
challenges that come with life events such as a job loss and saving for 
retirement or a child’s education. It can also encompass financial 
education — the process by which people improve their understanding of 
financial products, services, and concepts. Financial literacy has received 
increased attention in recent years because poor financial management 
and decision making can result in a lower standard of living and prevent 
families from reaching important long-term goals, such as buying a home. 
Financial literacy has broader public policy implications as well. For 
example, the recent financial crisis can be attributed, at least in part, to 
unwise decisions by consumers about the use of credit. Moreover, 
educating the public about the importance of saving may be critical to 
boosting our national saving rate, an important element to improving 
America’s economic growth. 
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The population of adults with limited English proficiency in the United 
States is diverse with respect to immigration status, country of origin, 
educational background, literacy in native language, age, and family status. 
Generally, adults with limited English proficiency have immigrated to the 
United States and include legal permanent residents, naturalized citizens, 
refugees, and undocumented individuals, but some of these adults are native 
bom. According to the Census Bureau’s 2006-2008 American Community 
Survey, about 12.4 million adults in the United States — or 5.6 percent of the 
total U.S. adult population — reported speaking English not well or not at 
all. 2 As shown in table 1, our analysis of the Census data shows that Spanish 
was the native language of about 74 percent of those adults who did not 
speak English well or at all, with Chinese, Vietnamese, Korean, and Russian 
representing the next most common native languages. 



Table 1 : Native Languages of U.S. Adults with Limited English Proficiency, 2006-2008 


Language 


Adult limited English 
proficient population 


Percentage of adult 
limited English proficient 
population 


Spanish 


9,172,819 


73.7% 


Chinese 


676,308 


5.4 


Vietnamese 


375,085 


3.0 


Korean 


291,097 


2.3 


Russian 


200,641 


1.6 


Portuguese 


143,350 


1.2 


Polish 


117,401 


0.9 


French Creole 


114,042 


0.9 


Tagalog 


94,105 


0.8 


Arabic 


90,844 


0.7 


Other 


1,171,366 


9.4 


Total 


12,447,058 


100.0% 



Source: GAO analysis of 2006-2008 American Community Survey data. 

Note: “Limited English proficient” here refers to those who reported speaking English “not well” or “not 
at all.” Numbers may not total due to rounding. 



2 In the Census Bureau data, English speaking ability is self-reported by adults ages 18 and 
over who have indicated that they speak a language other than English at home. The 
survey, which is provided in multiple languages, allows respondents to choose between 
speaking English “very well,” “well,” “not well,” or “not at all.” For the purposes of this 
report, we included in our calculations of the adult limited English proficient population 
those who reported speaking English either “not well” or “not at all,” but other sources may 
use different definitions for limited English proficiency. 
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The number of American residents who reported speaking English not 
well or not at all grew by about 29 percent from the 2000 Census to the 
2006-2008 American Community Survey data, as compared to those who 
reported speaking English very well or well, which grew by about 8 
percent during the same timeframe. As shown in figure 1, populations with 
limited English proficiency tend to be more concentrated in certain parts 
of the country. More than 13 percent of California’s population was limited 
English proficient in 2008, as were more than 8 percent of the populations 
of Texas, Arizona, and New York. 
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Figure 1: Proportion of the Adult Population with Limited English Proficiency, 2006-2008 




Note: “Limited English proficient” here refers to those who reported speaking English “not well” or “not 
at all.” The geographic unit shown in the map is the Census Bureau’s Public User Microdata Area. 
These areas are shaded according to the value of the estimated percentage of the population with 
limited English proficiency. The percentage estimates have 95 percent confidence intervals that are 
within plus or minus 4.5 percentage points of the estimate itself. However, if an estimate is 4 percent 
and the corresponding 95 percent confidence interval for that estimate is from 3.2 percent to 5.5 
percent, the area is shaded “white” even though a portion of its confidence interval exceeds the 0-5 
percent range. Refer to appendix I for additional information on the American Community Survey 
estimates and sampling error. 
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Persons in the United States with limited English proficiency appear to 
have lower incomes, on average, than fluent English speakers. While 
limited data exist specifically on the relationship between limited English 
proficiency and economic status, an analysis of 2007 American Community 
Survey data by the Migration Policy Institute found that 20 percent of 
those who spoke Spanish at home lived in poverty, as did 11.8 percent of 
those who spoke Asian or Pacific Island languages, and 21.1 percent of 
those who spoke other languages — as compared with a poverty rate of 
11.2 percent among persons who spoke only English. 3 A study by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and the Brookings Institution, using 2004 
data from the Congressional Budget Office, reported that the median 
income of a family headed by an immigrant (irrespective of English 
language proficiency) was $42,980 — and $34,798 for a family headed by an 
immigrant from Latin America — compared with $54,686 for families 
headed by someone born in the United States. 4 There are also indications 
that English proficiency correlates with educational attainment. For 
example, the Migration Policy Institute analysis found that 41 percent of 
adults in Spanish-speaking households in the United States did not finish 
high school, as compared with 12 percent of adults in English-only 
speaking households. 5 

Little prior research has been conducted specifically on the relationship 
between financial literacy and lack of proficiency in English. A 2005 
research review by Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service revealed 
almost no studies that examined how the immigrant experience influences 
financial literacy. 6 Similarly, a literature search that we conducted found a 
significant amount of research on financial literacy in general and with 
regard to certain populations, but almost nothing that examined the role 
that language itself plays in financial literacy and financial education. 



3 Migration Policy Institute, “United States Fact Sheet on Income and Poverty” (2007), 
http://www.migrationinformation.org/datahub/state4.cfm?ID=US (accessed Feb. 23, 2010). 

4 Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and the Brookings Institution, “Financial Access for 
Immigrants: Lessons from Diverse Perspectives” (May 2006), 

http://www.chicagofed.org/digital_assets/others/communities/fmancial_access_for_immigr 
ants/lessons_from_diverse_perspectives.pdf (accessed Mar. 29, 2010). 

5 Migration Policy Institute, “United States Fact Sheet on Language and Education” (2007), 
http://www.migrationinformation.org/datahub/state2. cfm?ID=US (accessed Feb. 23, 2010). 

6 Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service, “Financial Literacy for Newcomers: Weaving 
Immigrant Needs into Financial Education” (Baltimore, Maryland: Mar. 27, 2006), 
http://www.refugeeworks.org/downloads/rw_financial_literacy.pdf (accessed Aug. 12, 
2009). 
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